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Our  sul).ject  should  perhaps  Ids  considered  raainl;/  froir.  two  stand'Doints: 
(l)     The  present  r>osition,  and    (s)  The  outlook  in  respect  to  its  ■^ro'ba'ble 
fut'^ore  position.     The  latter  is  no  douot  of  .acre  interest  and  importance,  "but 
one  v7ould  ind-eed  "be  bold  to  venture  verj  far  into  the  realu  of  prediction. 
Therefore,  the  greater  '-)a.rt  of  this  state.uent  is  confined  to  a  discussion  of 
the  c-jirrent  situation  and  some  of  the  factors  that  have  contributed  to  it. 
Soine  mention  vill  "be  made,  hov;ever,  of  the  factors  that  may  have  an  i:a-:ortant 
bearing  on  the  outlook  for  the  next  several  years. 

Current  Position  Described 

All  State  and  Eederal  a::.encies  vorking  in  the  interest  of  the  farmer 
are  concerned  with  im'crovin'^  his  "oresent  and  future  economic  and  social  vell- 
bein.^,  but  co/T^-arativel-  little  attention  has  been  ^,iven  to  the  question  of 
hov;  the  producer's  xDosition  at  a  given  time  may  be  satisfactorily  measured. 
For  this  reason,  ;oerha^s  more  than  for  any  other,  data  are  not  available 
•57hereby  the  farmer's  well-being.;  at  one  time  maj  be  compared  adequately  and 
accurately  with  that  of  another  oeriod  or  ^^ith  other  social  -roups.     This  is 
particularly  true  vith  reference  to  the  various  throes  of  farmers  and  the 
farmers  in  different  Sta.tes  or  re^^ions. 

In  the  case  of  the  cotton  farm.er,  the  data  most  frequently  used  in 
referring  to  nis  oosition  are  (l)  cotton  prices  a.nd     (2)  ,vross  income  from 
cotton.    Undoubtedly  you  all  knov.-  that  in  1931-22  and  1933-33  farm.ers  received 
5.7  and  6,5  cents  per  pound,  respectively  for  cotton;     that  last  season  the 
average  price  received  b;/  producers  was  12.4  cents;     ."nd  that  this  season 
prices  have  been  nearly  tv^ice  as  hi/,h  as  in  1931-32.    llaay  of  you  ma^*  also 
know  that  in  1932-33  the  yross  incorae  fro..-,  cotton  and  cottonseed  amounted  to 
only  $464,0'  0, COO,  whereas  the  total  farm  income  from  the  1934-55  cotton  crop, 
•includins,  rental  and  benefit  payments,  amounted  to  $822, 00';, 000,  an  increase 
of  77  TDercent  over  1932-33.     Although  such  comnarisons  as  these  are  useful, 
they  do  not  satisfactorily  indicate  the  cotton  farm.er' s  economic  "oosition. 
The.  reasons  are  obvious.     For  instance,  price  means  little  to  the  farmers  who, 
like  many  of  those  in  western  Texas  in  1934,  liave  little  or  no  cotton  to  sell. 
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and  Y/hose  welfare  depends  -j.pon  chan;?es  in  production  and  livin*  costs  just 
as  '.Tiuch  as  uoon  a  chan-  e  in  income. 

™ithin  the  last  fev/  years  sorae  thought  has  "been  riven  to  the  prohlern 
of  findin;':;  more  adequate  methods  of  indicating  the  condition  of  agriculture 
in  general  and  to  some  extent  the  conditions  of  the  different  types  of 
farmers.      In  the  issues  of  The  Agricultural  Situation  for  Jehruary  1935  and 
rehruary  1936,  a  monthly  tirinted  puolication  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  L.  H.  Sean  discussed  in  consideral)le  detail  several  methods  of 
measuring,  "agricultural  Hell-lDeing  in  the  aggrec:^ate . "     In  addition,  Mr.  Bean 
had  given  a  co::-'parison  of  several  methods  of  measuring  the  cotton  farmer's 
economic  position,  in  a  mimieographed  paniphlet  released  last  Au-pist. 

The  "parity  price"  measure  is  the  one  we  have  heard  most  ahout  during 
the  last  3  years,  as  it  was  included  in  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act. 
"Parity  iprice"  as  you  knov/,  is,  that  price  \7hich  will  enahle  farmers  to  "buy 
as  much  of  the  things  they  usually  'bu;''  v.-ith  a  pound  of  cotton  as  they  could 
have  hou^ht  during  the  5  years,  1910-14.      Although  this  measure  of  the 
economic  v/elfare  of  the  famer    is  generally  aiaitted  to  he  unsatisfactory, 
its  co.iTmon  usage  v^arrants  its  consideration  in  connection  vrith  the  problem 
of  deter.'.iinin;;  the  present  r)osition  of  the  American  cotton  producer.     It  is 
certainly  more  satisfactory  for  the  pur-oose  than  is  cotton  "orice  alone. 

On  Fchruary  15,  1936  the  average  "orice  received  "by  American  famers 
for  lint  cotton  was  11,0  cents  "oer  po"und.     Inuring  the  5-year  pre-war  lase 
period,  the  average  price  received  "by  producers  was  l2.4,  which  was  13 
percent  higher  than  the  Pehruary  15,  1936  price.     If  the  prices  of  the  things 
farmers  "bu;^^  had  Deen  the  same  during  S'ehruary  1936  ?is  during  the  5  years, 
1910-14,  the  so-called  "parity  price"  in  February  would  have  been  12.4  cents. 
However,  the  index  number  of  -orices  of  things  farmers  buy,  and  interest  and 
taxes,  v/as  26  percent  higher  in  February  than  in  the  pre-war  Deriod. 
Consequently,   the  "parity  price"  in  February  was  26  percent  greater  than  the 
12,4  cent  pre-war  avera-'e,  or  15,6  cents.      The  market  -orice  received  by 
"orod'ccers  in  Februa.ry,   therefore,  v^as  a^oproximately  29  percent  less  than 
parity. 

For  the  first  7  months  of  the  current  m.arketing  sea.son,  the  market 
"orice  received       producers  in  the  United  States  for  their  cotton  also 
averaged  29  percent  below  parity.     In  these  calculations,  however,  one  should 
include  the  'oajnnents  farmer' s  received  from  the  Government  for  cooperating 
in  the  cotton  adjustm.ent  pro;rai-.     It  is  estimated  that  cooperating  farmers 
will  receive,  this  season,  the  equivalent  of  about  0.9  cent  per  pound  for 
their  cotton  in  the  for^a  of  'oarity  payments  and  the  equivalent  of  about  2.5 
cents  in  rental  and  benefit  Toaymcnts.     Tliis  3.4  cents,  plus  the  average  price 
received  so  far  this  season  of  about  11.1  cents,  gives  cooperating  producers, 
who  produced  about  90  percent  of  the  1955  crop,   the  equivalent  of  about  14.5 
cents.     This  is  only  7  percent  below  parity. 

On  the  other  hand,   the  farm  price  of  cottonseed  during  the  first  half 
of  the  current  season  avera£:ed  a"oproxima.tely  12  percent  above  parity.  In 
1932-33  prices  received  by  cotton  farmers  for  lint  averaged  58  percent  below 
the  "oarity  price"  and  the  price  of  cottonseed  was  62  percent  below  parity. 
The  "parity  Drice"  measure  of  the  v/elfare  of  cotton  farmers,  therefore, 
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indicates  that  the  ccttcn  f^r-er's  present  econoirdc  ■'position  (insofar  as 
it  is  determined  "by  cotton  and  cottcnseed  prices)  is  m"ach  hetter  than  in 
1932-33  and  that  the  ret-jrns  per  -unit  of  production  to  cooperating  producers 
were  al';ost  equivalent  to  the  pre-var  parity  price. 

Tl-.ere  are  several  reasons  V7hy  this  method  of  measuring  or  determining 
the  farmer's  'vvelfare  is  not  satisfactory.     One  of  the  most  im"::ortant  is 
the  fact  that  it  does  not  taice  into  acco'ont  the  changes  in  the  volume  of 
'oroduction.     Tor  this  reason  income  adjusted  for  chan^^.es  in  interest,  taxes, 
and  the  prices  of  things  farm.ers  b^ay  is  a  much  more  satisfactory  measure  hut 
it  is  "b^-  no  mieans  entirel  "  satisfactory. 

As  already  indicated,  the  prices  received  "by  cooperating  cotton 
producers  so  far  this  seaso.i  for  lint  cotton  plus  the  price  equivalent  of  the 
Goverr^nent  paiTients-     rere  only  ahout  7  percent  helo-7  the  "price  parity"  and 
the  prices  received  for  cottonseed  were  12  percent  aoove  parity.  However, 
it  is  estimated  that  the  p'orchasing  po'.-'er  of  the  gross  income  from  cotton  and 
cottonseed,  including  G-overnment  payments,  this  season  (1935-36)  rill  be 
nearly  cne-fo-orth  less  than  in  the  pre-v.'ar  period.     In  other  words  although 
cotton  and  cottonseed  prices  adjusted  for  changes  in  the  prices  paid  hy 
farmers  for  goods  and  services,  indicate  that  the  cotton  farmer's  position 
is  about  as  satisfactory  as  before  the  World  War,  income  from  cotton  and 
cottonseed  adjusted  the  same  way  indicates  that  he  is  not  in  nearly  so 
satisfactory  a  position  as  in  the  -ore-war  period. 

The  reason  for  the  rather  marked  discrepancy  between  the  cotton 
farmer's  "oresent  economic  position,  as  indicated  by  these  two  meas-'ores, 
becom.8s  apparent  imm.ediately  when  the  volume  of  cotton  the  farm.er  had  to  sell 
this  season  is  compared  with  the  average  quantity  sold  by  producers  in  the 
pre-war  period.     In  the  5  years,  1909-10  to  1913-14,  the  crop  averaged 
13,000,000  bales  which  was  nearly  one-fourth  larger  than  the  current  crop. 
This  income  meas^ore  also  indicates  that  the  cotton  farmer' s  economic  position 
has  been  greatly  improved  since  1932-3?  when  the  total  gross  income  from 
cotton  and  cottonseed  was  55  percent  below  the  income  adjusted  for  changes  in 
purcnasing  power  but  it  does  not  indicate  nearly  so  much  improvement  as  the 
"parity  price"  yardstick. 

Although  incom.e  adjusted  for  ch-anges  in  p-urchasing  pov;er  takes  into 
account  chanf  es  in  voluTie  of  production  and  is  "unquestionably  a  more 
desirable  mieans  of  indicating  .  the  farmer's  well-being  than  is  "parity  price", 
several  criticisms  might  be  m.ade  of  this  use  of  it.      Am.ong  them  miay  be 
included  the  fact  that  it  does  not  take  into  account  changes  in  costs  of 
production  or  changes  in  the  number  of  ■:iersons  engaged  in  producing  the  crop. 
In  addition,  it  indicates  only  hov/  the  -oiirchasing  po.-er  of  the  total  gross 
farm  income  from  cotton  and  cottonseed  at  a  given  time  comi-oares  with  that  of 
another  timie.     It  does  not  in^any  v;ay  indicate  how  the  cotton  farm.er' s 
position  com.pares  with  that  of  other  farm.ers  or  with  no nagri cultural  groups. 
By  using  Census  data  of  the  number  of  farrris  producing  cotton  in  1909  and 
193.4  it  nas  been  possible  to  compare  roughly  the  average  per-farm  purchasing 
power  of  the  gross  Incom.e  from  cotton  in  the  pre-v-ar  period  and  the  current 
year.     This  com.parison  indicates  that  in  term.s  of  the  purchasing  power  of 
his  income  froin  cotton,  including  Governm.ent  Pajmients,  the  average  cotton 
farmer  in  1935-36  was  not  so  well  off  by  more  than  30  percent  as  in  the  pre- 
war period.     In  other  words  the  average  cotton  farm.er  today  can  buy  v/ith 
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his  gross  retiorns  from  cotton,  a  little  less  than  70  percent  of  the  usual 
goods  and  services  he  cjuld  'bxiy  in  1909-13.     Hoveve.r,  assuming  the  same 
numher  of  fariri.ers  this  jear  as  in  1932-33,  the  averagQ  farmer's  gross 
retizrns  frcm  cotton  in  1935-35  \7ould  huj'  ahout  70  'percent  more  than  in 
1932-33. 

In  addition  to  these  criticisms  -  of  the  ahove  methods  used  in 
appraising  the  cotton  farmer's  present  position.   It  should  te  -oointed  out 
that  none  of  them  tske  into  account  changes  in  the  q'aentit/  or  quality 
.of  goods  and  services  "ourchased,  changes  in  cash  incom.es  from  other  farm 
enterprises,  changes  in  the  quantit:/  of  food  and  feed  grown  , for  use  on 
the  farm,  or  changes  in  the  costs  of  production. 

Although  it  is  true  that  the  availahle  data  do  not  permit  us  to 
measure  the  cotton  farmer's  economic  position  in  a  way  that  is  entirely 
satisfactory,  there  seems  to  he  little  douht  hut  that  his  position  is  much 
hetter  at  the  present  time  than  it  was  in  1931-32  ajid  1932-33.     On  the  other 
hand,   the  hest  measures  availahle  indicate  that  cotton  producers  are  not 
nearly  so  well  off  now  as  in  the  5  years  imiTiediately  preceding  the  World  War, 

So  much  for  the  -present  position  of  the  American  cotton  producer. 
Let  us  now. turn  to  a  consideration  of  the  oosition  of  American  cotton, 
particularly  as  it  concerns  the  Anerican  producer' s  welfare. 

At  the  heginning  of  the  current  (1935-35)  cotton-marketing  season, 
there  was  in  stock  throughout  the  world  a-oprnximately  9,000,000  hales  of 
American  cotton  which,  together  with  the    10,700,000  hales  pr'^diced,  gave 
a  supply  for  the  season  of  19,700,000  hales.      This  is  ahout  500,000 
hales  less  than  the  world. supply  of  American  cotton  last  season  (1934-35) 
and  6,300,000  hales  or  24  percent  less  than  the  peak  supply  of  1931-32. 
Ty'ith  approximately  5,000,000  hales  of  spot  cotton  held  directly  or 
indirectly  hy  the  Government,  the  su-o'oly  of  free  cotton  this  season  is  only 
a  little  over  14,500,000  hales.     The  average  v/orld  sup^Dly  of  Anerican 
cotton  in  the  10  years  ended  1932-33  was  20,400,000  hales.    (Fig.  l) 

The  comparatively  small  supply  of  American  cotton  readily  availahle 
has  heen  an  important  factor  causing  spot  'orices  to  he. unusually  high 
relative  to  futures  again  this  season.     But  despite  this  situation,  snot 
prices  of  American  cotton  have  been  lower  relative  to  most  foreign  growths 
than  in  the  previous  2  seasons  and  exports  and  forei.gn  consumption  have  heen 
ahove  the  unusually  low  level  of  last  season.     In  fact,  exports  during  the 
first  6  months  of  the  season  v.'ere  nearly  40  percent  ahove  those  of  the 
6  months  ended  Jan-'oary  1935.     In  January  and  Fehruary,  however,  exroorts 
.  were  only  10  percent  ahove  those  2  months  last  year  and  were  35  percent 
helow  the  average  for  the  2  months  in  the  10  years  ended  1933. 

■  World  cons'-Jmption  of  Aiierican  cotton  during  the  first  half  of  this 
season  amoionted  to  6,150,000  hales  according  to  the  N.ew  York  Cotton  Exchange 
Service.     This  was  9  percent  ahove  the  same  period  a  year  earlier.  If 
conswmotion  d^oring  the  last  half  of  .the  season  should  equal,  that  of  the  first 
half,  world  consumption  for  the  season  would  total  12,300.,0P0  hales  and 
the  world  carry-over  woijld  he  reduced  to  less  than  7,500,000  hales.  If 
consumption  runs  that  high  and  none  of  the  present  G-overnment-^f inanced 
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stocks  are  sold  or  exchan^.ed,   it  seens  "Dro'ba'ble  that  spinners  v/ill  find  it 
extremely  difficult  to  olDtain  the  qualities  desired. 

Last  season  the  world  consuin7tion  of  American  cotton  amounted  to 
11,350,000  hales.     This  was  2,200,000  hales  helow  the  previous  season  and 
was  ahout  2,100,000  "bales  helow  average.    Mill  consum'ption  of  foreign  cotton, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  ap":roximately  2,300,000  hales  ahove  the  previous 
season,     3,155,000  hales  ahove  the  a.vera£e  for  the  10  years  ended  1932-33, 
and  1,000,000  hales  larger  than  the  consunption  of  American.     In  the  10  years 
ended  1932-33,  mill  consum^-tion  of  American  cotton  exceeded  that  of  foreign 
growths  hy  approximately  4,260,000  hales.     The  indications  now  are  that  the 
consumption  of  American  will  not  lose  any  further  ground  relative  to  foreign 
growths  this  season  and  may  show  some  relative  gain  as  compared  with  last 
season. 

Although  the  world  sup'oly  of  American  cotton  this  season  is  helcw  the 
average  for  the  10  years  ended  1932-33,   the  carry-over  last  August  1  was 
ahout  3,000,000  hales  lar,;er  than  the  10-year  average  carry-over.  Consequently, 
the  quantity  of  cotton  that  farmers  have  to  sell  this  season  is  much 
smaller  than  the  average  in  the  ahove  10-year  period.      In  Decemher,  the 
Crop  Reporting  Board  estimated  the  1935-36  crop  at  10,734,000  hales.     This  is 
1,100,000  hales  larger  than  the  1954  crop  l^ut  with  that  exception  is  the 
smallest  since  1923-24  and  is  3,680,000  hales  sm.aller  than  the  10-year 
average  production. 

In  contrast  to  this  situation  in  respect  to  American  cotton,  we  find 
that  cotton  production  in  foreign  countries  for  the  current  season  is  now 
expected  to  total  ahout  15,266,000  hales,  exceeding  the  record  crop  of  last 
season  hy  ahoiit  9  percent  and  the  average  for  the  10  years  ended  1932-33  hy 
ahout  4,000,000  hales,  or  36  percent.     This  estim.ated  total  foreign  crop  for 
the  1935-36  season  is  4,500,000  hales  or  42  percent  larger  than  the  current 
American  crop  whereas  in  the  ahove  10  years  the  foreign  croo  averaged 
22  percent  or  3,200,000  hales,  less  than  domestic  production.     Production  in 
most  foreign  countries  this  season  is  higher  than  the  10-year  average  and 
in  m.any  countries  has  reached  a  new  high  level.     However,  foreign  production, 
exclusive  of  Russia,  where  the  cotton  acreage  has  heen  controlled  largely 
hy  the  Governnent ,   is  now  expected  to  he  slightly  less  this  season  than  in 
1934-35.     Fart  of  this  reduction  is  due  to  unusually  had  weather  which  is 
responsihle  for  a  reduction  of  more  than  600,000  hales  in  China. 

Because  of  a  suhstantially  smaller  carry-over,  the  total  supply  of 
foreign  cotton  this  season  (l935-3o)  is  slightly  less  than  last  season's 
record  supply,  hut  relative  to  the  10-year  average  is  even  larger  than 
production.     It  is  ahout  the  same  size  as  the  suppl./  of  American  cotton 
although  the  carr/-over  of  foreign  cotton  at  the  heginning  of  the  season  was 
only  one-half  as  large  as  the  carry-over  of  American. 

The  total  area  in  cotton  in  foreign  co-'ontries  for  the  current  crop 
year  is  now  tentatively  estimated  at  48,669,000  acres.     This  is  4  rjercent 
larger  than  the  present  estimate  of  the  1934r-35  acreage  which  was,  until  this 
season,  the  largest  in  history.     Foreign  acreage,  exclusive  of  Russia,  is 
Estimated  at  5  percent  ahove  1934-35  and  16  percent  ahove  the  10-year 
(1923-24  to  1932-33)  average.     As  in  the  case  of  production,  acreage  increases 
in  the  last  2  or  3  years' have  heen  general  throughout  .r.ost  of  the  cotton- 
producing  countries. 
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Domestic  cotton  prices  during  the  first  7  months  of  the  ciirrent 
season  averaged  considera'bly  lower  than  in  the  same  "oeriod  last  season, 
i'Uddlinf:  7/8  jnch,  in  t5p.e  10  markets  averaged  11.32  cents  from  Augnast  thrc^^i^h 
Jetrv^ry  1935-36  compared  with  12.64  cents  in  the  same  period  last  seasons 
The^  lO-market  average  price  advanced  from  the  lot?  point  of  10.35  cents  in 
mid- September,  to  12.21  cents  on  Novemher  21,  but  has  since  declined  to  a 
level  just  slightl"-  above  11  cents.      In  Liverpool,  American  Middling  7/8 
inch  cotton,   in  cents  per  pound,   in  the  7  months  from  August  to  February 
this  season  V7as  of  course  lower  than  a  year  earlier  by  about  the  same 
amoiant"  as  ve re  domestic  prices.      In  the  6  months,  August  to  January,  the 
average  ratio  of  the  Liverpool  price  of  three  types  of  Indian  to  the  price 
of  American  Middling  and  Low  Middling    was  .81  approxim.ately  the  10-year 
average.     In  the  same  6  months  last  season  the  ratio  averaged  68.  The 
price  of  Egyptian  U-opers  at  Liverpool  averaged  115    percent  of  the  price  of 
American  Middling  during  the  first  half  of  the  present  season  compared  v/ith 
106  in  the  same  period  a  year  earlier  and  an  average  of  126  percent  for  the 
10  years  ended  1932-33.      Most  other  foreign  growths  have  also  been  higher 
relative  to  American  this  season  than  in  the  past  2  seasons.    (Fig.  2) 

Factors  Contributing  to  Present  Position  of  American  Cotton 
and  the  American  Cotton  Producer 

Many  factors  have  contributed  to  the  above  conditions  in  respect  to 
American  cotton  and  the  American  cotton  "producer.    'Most  of  these  have  been 
mentioned  many  times  and  on  man?,-  occasions  in  the  last  fev  years.     The  most 
important  single  factor  that  has  affected  conditions  in  the  last  several 
years  is  the  economic  depression  v;ith  all  of  the  elements  that  were 
responsible  for  it.     Economists  and  others  have  spent  much  time  in  debating 
the  question  of  the  factors  responsible  for  the  depression  and  many  articles 
and  books  have  been  written  on  the  problem.      Consequently,  no  attem.pt  is 
here  made  to  segregate  those  factors  that  may  have  contributed  to  the 
depression  from  those  that  may  have  grown  out  of  the  depression.  Ee'^ardless 
of  what  caused  the  depression,  the  fact  remains  that, had  industrial 
employment  and  pay  rolls  and  business  conditions  in  general  both  at  hom.e  and 
abroad  remained  as  high  as  they  were  in  1928  and  1929,  conditions  in  the 
cotton  industry  during  the  last  few  years  would  have  been  very  different. 
With  the  decline  in  employment  and  in  consumer  incomes,  cotton  consumption 
declined  to  very  low  levels  and,   since  cotton  production  did  not  decline 
pro"Oortionately ,  cotton  prices  dro'O'oed  to  the  lowest  levels  in  several 
decades. 

The  return  of  laborers  to  farms  from  industrial  centers,  the  marked 
decline  in  the  prices  of  alternative  products,  and  the  unusually  high  yields 
were  important  elements  preventing  domestic  cotton  ^T'roducers  from  reducing 
thei;r-,  cotton  production  more  nearly  in  line  with  the  decline  in  demand. 
In  1931  and  1932  the  average  acreage  harvested  by  cotton  producers  was  14 
percent  less  than  the  acreage  harvested  in  1929  and  16  percent  below  the 
pealc  acreage  in  1926,  but  yields  averaged  21  percent  higher  than  for  the 
preceding  10  years.      By  1933,  readjustments  in  costs,   increased  labor 
supplies,  and  the  lack  of  more  remunerative  comr.iercial  farm  alternatives 
resulted  in  an  increase  of  about  12  percent  in  the  acreage  planted.  The 
cotton  farmer  had  turned  to  other  crops  to  a  rather  significant  extent 
during  the  3  previous  years,  but,  in  general,  found  these  crops  to  be  even 
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less  satisfactory  than  cotton.     Even  vrhen  the  price  of  cotton  \7as  5  cents 
per  r)0"and,  the  crop  hrought  r^ost  fanners  a  little  cash  ahove  their  out-of- 
poclcet  exoenses.      This  vras  not  true  cf  :.iost  of  the  other  crop  or  livestock 
enterprises  to  '.vhich  they  could  readil,'  turn. 

In  connection  -.rith  the  cor.parative  advantages  of  cotton  and  other  farm 
enterprises  in  the  Cotton  Belt  a  recent  mineographed  report  pertaining  to 
the  ^Torld  Cotton  Situation  prepared  "by  the  Bureau  of  Agricult"!jiral  Eccnonics 
contains  some-  very  useful  inf or..iation.     On  the  "basis  of  average  yields, 
average  fanri  prices,  and  average  costs  other  than  lacor,  d'oring  the  10  years 
ended  19,32,  it  rras  fo''jnd  that,  of  the  four  cro"os  most  extensively  groun  in 
the  Cotton  Belt  (cotton,  corn,  r'heat,  and  oats)  representing  ^.ore  than  75 
percent  of  total  crop  acreage  in  the  10  principal  cotton-producing  States, 
the  average  returns  to  lahor  from  cotton  were  a"">proximately  3  to  5  times  as 
great  per  ho-ur  of  lahor  as  the  returns  from  corn,  ^-he?t,  and  oats.  The 
returns  to  lahor  per  acre  in  cotton  averaged  approximately  7  to  20  times  as 
much  as  the  returns  to  lahor  per  acre  in  these  three  grain  crops.     It  was 
pointed  out  that  in  certain  relatively  snail  areas  the  ret^arns  from  crops 
such  as  to"bacco,  sugar  cane,  rice,  and  fruit  and  truck  crops,  exceeded  those 
from  cotton  "but,  ovjing  to  limited  markets  or  to  the  soil  and  climatic 
requirements  of  these  cro'os  they  do  not  offer  a  promiising  alternative  for 
the  use  of  any  suostantial  portion  of  the  acreage  normially  devoted  to 
cotton  "Droduction. 

In  a  s^jmmary  of  the  livestock  possihilities  in  the  South  the  follovring 
statement  ras  made:  "Returns  from  corm.iercial  livestock  in  the  Cotton  Belt 
are  generally  considerably  smaller  than  from  cotton  on  account  of  the  low 
yields  of  feed  crops  and  the  inadequacy  of  -oastures  in  most  areas.     On  the 
Oasis  of  average  yields  and  "trices  during  the  10  years  ended  1932,  it  is 
estimated  that  an  average  of  from,  ahout  2  to  9  times  as  many  acres  in  crop 
land  and  im.proved  "oastures  was  required  to  produce  $100  -.Torh  of  dairy,  "beef 
cattle,  and  hog  products  as  v;as  required  to  produce  $100  worth  of  cotton. 
The  acreage  requirements  for  poultry  were  not  so  great  as  in  the  case  of 
these  other  classes  of  livestock,  "but  were  50  -percent  greater  than  for 
cotton".     (.^Tote  tahles  1  and  2,  "oages  12  and  13). 

As  a  som.ewhat  sim.ilar  situation  undou"btedly  existed  in  many  foreign 
countries,  ma.ny  foreign  -reducers  a"">parently  found  cotton  more  profita'Dle 
'^r  less  ^JJiprof ita"ble  than  other  alternatives.     Correlation  analyses  have 
oeen  miade  for  several  of  the  important  foreign  producing  countries  showing 
the  relation  "between  the  acreage  in  cotton  and  the  Torice  of  cotton  and  the 
price  of  one  or  more  important  alternatives.      They  shov/  very  clearly  that 
cotton  producers  in  foreign  countries  tiarned  to  other  cro-os  when  price 
relationships  were  such  that  it  was  advisalDle,  "but  cotton  prices  in  most 
foreign  countries  have  "been  relatively  higher  t'nan  the  prices  of  man;/  of 
the  crops  alternative  to  cotton.     This  has  "been  a  rather  significant  factor 
d-'uring  the  last  few  years,  in  preventing  a  "better  adjustmient  of  cotton 
su'oplies  to  the  reduced  dem.and. 

It  should  "be  -pointed  out  that  an  important  factor  preventing  cotton 
prices  in  many  foreign  countries  from  falling  considerahly  lower  after  1929 
tnan  they  actiially  did  was  the  depreciation  in  the  currencies  of  these 
countries.     China's  currency  "began  declining  in  1928  and  the  Brazilian 
railreis  in  19^^9-30,  and  hy  the  middle  of  1931  their  gold  values  were  only 
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about  one-half  what  they  were  in  the  cro'p  year  1927-28.     The  Indian  rupee 
and  the  Egyptian  po-and  were  hoth  tied  to  the  British  pound  and  did  not 
drop  in  terns  of  gold  or  foreign  exchange  -until  Septemher  1931,  "but  hy 
Decemher  that  year  each  was  worth  only  70  percent  of  its  ^orevious  value. 
These  depreciations  occurred  much  earlier  than  the  depreciation  in  the 
dollar  and  in  the  case  of  the  Brazilian  and  Chinese  currencies  the  decline 
was  much  greater.     Similar  developments  also  occurred  in  other  countries. 
This  tended  to  prevent  cotton  prices  in  these  countries  from  falling  as 
lew  as  cotton  prices  in  this  country,  which  in  turn  tended  to  keep  foreign 
cotton  acreage  from  declining  as  much  as  the  acreage  in  the  United  States. 
(Figs.  3  and  4. )     (For  additional  discussions  of  foreign  acreage  and 
production  see  the  mimeographed  report  on  Foreign  Cotton  Production 
released  hy  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  in  April  1955). 

Other  unfavorahle  factors  that  have  had  an  important  hearin,-^  on 
the  cotton  situation  and  the  economic  'oosition  of  domestic  producers  during 
recent  years  include:     (l)  Increasing  nationalism  in  many  countries  and 
the  developm.ents  associated  with  it,     (2)  increasing  industrialization  in 
the  Orient,  a  part  of  which  sepms  to  be  entirely  unrelated  to  nationalism, 
(3)  style  changes  and  increased  competition  from  other  textile  materials. 
Although  some  or  possihly  all  of  these  contrihuted  to  or  were  in  turn 
aggravated  hy  the  depression,   it  is  helieved  that  each  should  he  given  some 
separate  consideration.     Only  a  few  developments  as  a  result  of  these 
nationalistic  tendencies  as  they  have  affected  cotton  are  discussed  here 
since  these  tendencies  form  the  theme  of  another  address  on  this  program. 

One  of  the  factors  mentioned  freq^^aently  in  this  connection  during 
the  last  few  years  is  our  own  tariff  policy  here  in  the  United  States. 
It  has  been  stated  on  many  occasions  that  increased  domestic  duties  on 
foreign  imports,  which  constitute  the  principal  means  of  paying  for  goods 
purchased  from  the  United  States,  have  made  it  difficult  for  foreign 
countries  to  pay  for  large  quantities  of  American  cotton  in  the  last  several 
years.     There  is  little  question  hut  that  this  has  had  a  significant 
hearing  on  the  cotton  situation  during  recent  years.     As  a  result  of  the 
increased  tariffs,  the  depression,  and  the  decline  in  commodity  prices, 
merchandise  imports  into  the  United  States  from  foreign  countries  declined 
70  percent  in  value  from  1929  to  1932  and  even  in  1935  they  were  still 
53  percent  less  than  in  1929.     In  terms  of  volume,  merchandise  imports  in 
1932  were  40  percent  less  than  in  1929  and  in  1935,  19  percent  less. 

In  addition  to  this  phase  of  the  influence  of  o-or  tariff  policy  on 
the  cotton  farmer's  well-heing,  the  high  domestic  tariff  increases  his 
living  and  production  costs.     Undoubtedly  the  tariff,  accounts  in  part  for 
the  fact  that  the  index  of  the  prices  paid  hy  farmers  for  the  things 
purchased  and  for  interest  and  taxes  was  26  percent  higher  in  February  1935 
than  in  the  5  years,  1910-14. 

Until  the  last  few  years  there  were  comparatively  few  trade 
restrictions  applying  directly  to  cotton  and  many  of  those  that  did  exist 
were  not  very  effective  and  were  not  particularly  significant.     Most  of 
the  im-oort  duties  in  countries  that  import  cotton  are  still  comparatively 
unimportant  hut  this  is  true,  no  douht,  only  because  the  principal  cotton- 
consuming  countries  either  do  not  have  adequate  soil  and  climatic  conditions 
well  adapted  to  the  production  of  cotton  or  are  exporting  cotton  in  such 
quantities  that  a  protective  duty  is  or  would  be  practically  ineffective. 
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One  of  the  most  im'^crtant  develo'j)rr.ents  in  this  connection  in  the  last 
fev  vears  are  the  direct  restrictions  that  have  "been  applied  to  cotton  as 
a  res^alt  of  -unfavorable  trade  "balances  and  exchange  difficulties  due  at 
least  in  part  to-  increasing:  nationalis'.a  throughout  -the  v;orld.     This  situation 
has  heen  partic-olarly  oronoimced  in  Germany  and  Italy.     The  latest  develop- 
ment in  G-ernr.any  is  a  decree  which  definitelj'"  fixes  the  quantity  of  cotton 
a  raill  cpn  ccns^Jir.'xe  and  therefore  im-jort.     Last  season  the  hours  of  oiDerations 
in  the  rrdlls  were  shortened  and  this  together  with  the  exchange  regulations 
and  "barter  transactions  Y'ith  other  countries  res^'olted  in  Gerraany  consuming 
only  45C,0C0  "bales  of  A';.erican  cotton  cor.v.^ared  with  a'Dout  1,000,000  the 
season  "before. 

Altho-iigh  even  up  to  .  the  ."^resent  tine,  a  substantial  'T'roportion  of  the 
exports  of  JLr.eric an  cotton  has  not  "been  directly  affected  "b;.'  import  duties 
on  rav^  cotton,  many  covcntries  new  have  duties  on  cotton,  most  of  which  are 
comparatively  sr^ll.      Cnina,  ranlcinf:  sixth  as  an  exiport  miarket  for  Am.erican 
cotton  d-'arin£.-  the  5  years  ended  1953-34  and  third  as  a  "oroducer  of  cotton 
durin;;  this  period,  has  a  tariff  amo;-ntin3  to  about  1.75  cents  per  po-'und. 
This  duty  probably  affects  the  price  of  those  qualities  of  Cl.inese  cotton 
that  are  more  directly  competitive . vith  Merican  cotton  but  for  the  shortest 
staples,  which  China  exports  in  considerable  q"':iant i t i e s ,  this  duty  wo^old 
obviously  be  ineffective  as  a  "orice  factor.    Many  other  cotton-producing 
co-ontries,  such  as  India,  Brazil,  Peru,  and  Mexico,  also  have  tariffs  on 
raw  cotton,  presumably  as  ■orotective  m.eas''ures,  altho-J.gh  they  are  on  an 
export  basis'  for  cotton. 

In  addition  to  orotective  tariffs,  some  countri3s  havetariffs  on 
cotton  that  are  apparently  intended  mainly  for  revenue.     Italy  has  duties 
and  taxes  on  cotton  equivalent  to  about  4,2  cents  per  pound  and  Spain  has 
a  duty  eq^:;al  to  more  than  1.1  cents  rjer  pound.     A  small  part  of  the 
proceeds  from  the. Italian  duty  is  used  to  finance  an  association  of  cotton- 
yarn  spinners.     Fart  of  the  Spanish  duty  is  used  for  this  purpose  and  part 
for  increasing  the  production  of  cotton  in  Spain.     Ihities  of  this  type 
tend  to  decrease  cotton  consur.:ption  by  raising  the  cost  of  cotton  goods  to 
consumers  but  in  some '  instances  say  stimialate  cotton  production  by  providing 
f^'onds  for  financing  organizations  that  promote  cotton  uroduction  or  by  raising 
the  prices  received  by  producers. 

Most  foreign  governments  that  have  suitable  territory  available 
appear  to  be  anxious  to  encourage  their  domestic  "oroduction  of  cotton.  For 
many  years  the  British  G-overnm.ent  and  British  cotton  m.an-uf acturers  "nave 
been  trying  to  stim^ulate  cotton  ^^rowing  in  new  areas,  -particularly  in 
suitable  regions  of  the. British  Empire.     Although  these  efforts  have  been 
financed  by  the  Government  in  some  instances,  and  have  been  followed  by 
substantial  increases  in  the  t)roduction  of  cotton  in  certain  sections  of 
the  British  Empire,  they  have  not  been  sufficiently  successf'uL  to  prompt  the 
Britisn  Government  to  place  an  immort  duty  on  cotton  from,  foreign  countries. 
Japan  is  encouraging  cotton  t)roduction  in  Chosen  and  Manchuria,  but  the 
possibility  of  profitable  cotton  growing  in  these  regions  would  seem  to  be 
distinctly  limdted  by  a  short  gTowing  season  and  the  competition  of  other 
crops  for  the  available  land.       There  hae-  been  som.e  effort  on  the  -cart  of 
the  cotton-consur.ing  co-ontries  to  encoura  -c  cotton  production  in  South  Amer..r 
Countries  of  continental  Eiorope  that  are  encouraging  cotton  production  in 
colonial  possessions  include  France,   Italy,  and  Belgium.    On  the  whole,  fr..-^ 
efforts  of  foreign  Governments  have  met  with  comparatively  litfle  success  in 
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TDrgmoting  foreign  cotton  production  in  comparison  Y/ith  stated  expectations. 
Nevertheless,  the  total  increase  in  cotton  production  arising  directly  or 
indirectly  out  of  these  efforts  has  "been  of  some  significance  as  a  part 
of  the  general  increase  in  foreigh  cotton  production  during  the  post-war 
period.  . 

Foreign  trade  restrictions  on  cotton  textiles  have  "been  of  more 
significance  as  related  to  jkiierican  cotton  than  have  the  foreign  trade 
restrictions  on  raw  cotton.      These  measures  are  so  numerous  and  complicated 
that  a  detailed  discussion  of  thern  here  is  impracticahle.    The  extent  to 
which  restrictions  on  cotton  textiles  have  affected  the  foreign  outlets  for 
American  cotton  is  not  apparent,  "but  it  seems  prohahle  that  they,  in'' 
common  with  trade  restrictions  generally,  have  adversely  affected  the  foreign 
markets  for  cotton  "by  depressing  certain  foreign  cotton  industries,  by 
increasin,".:  costs  of  cotton  goods  to  eonsur.ers,  and  "by  causing  shifts  in  the 
quality  and  kind  of  cotton  used  "by  the  spinners. 

Textile  industries  in  India,  China,  and  Brazil  have  developed  under 
the  protection  of  tariffs  on  textiles.     These  industries,  consuming  mainly 
native-grown  cotton,  have  competed  with  cotton- textile  industries  in 
European  countries,  particularly  in  the  United  Kingdom,  which  consume  a 
coraoaratively  large  propr>rtion  of  American  cotton.     It  is  to  he  expected 
that  the  continuation  of  the  growth  of  cotton-textile  manufacturing  Industrie: 
in  foreig-n  cotton-producing  countries  will  lessen  the  foreign  outlets  for 
American  cotton  to  the  extent  that  imported  goods  made  from  American  cotton 
are  replaced  "by  domestic  products  made  from  other  growths. 

Tiiis  latter  point  is  cl'^selj/  associated  with  the  increasing 
industrialization  in  the  Orient.     In  addition  to  the  increases  due  to 
nationalism  there  has  undhcutedly  "been  a  substantial  increase,  particularly 
in  Japan,  that  is  entirely  separate  from  "-his  movement.     This  increase  is 
apparently  due  to  the  large  supply  of  cheap  labor,  new  and  efficient  machinery 
good  mana'-ement ,  and  proximity  to  raw  material.       Cotton  consum"otion  in 
Japan  sho-.7ed  a  substantial  increase  in  each  of  the  last  /  4  seasons  and  in 
1934-35  was  28  percent  higher  than  in  1929-30  and    84  percent  higher  than  in 
1920-21.      This  is  a  continuation  of  the  rather  marked  upward  trend  that  has 
been  under  way  in  Japan  for  the  last  several  decades.      The  increasing 
consum;otion  in  Japan  during  the  depression,  while  consumption  in  most  other 
countries  was  declining,  resulted  in  Japan  manufacturing  a  much  larger 
prooortion  of  the  total  cotton  manufactured  in  the  world  than  was  true  in 
earlier  years.      The  significance  of  this  from  the  standpoint  of  Merican 
cotton  is  that  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  cotton  goods  now  being 
produced  in  Japan  has  apparently  displaced  cotton  textiles  formerly  -produced 
in  Great  Britain  and  eontinental  Europe.      This  shift  has  probably  tended  to 
reduce  the  price  of  Anerican  cotton  somewhat,  as  coimoared  with  the  price  that 
might  have  prevailed  if  European  mills  had  continued  to  manufacture  as  lar.-.e 
a  proportion  of  the  total  world  consumption  as  before  the  World  War, 

Style  changes  and  increased  competition  from  other  textile  materials 
have  also  contributed  to  the  t)resent  cotton  situation.    We  do  not  know  just 
how  significant  it  is,  but  we  all  know  that  many  of  us  wear  considerably 
fev/er  cotton  garm.ents  than  before  .the  .World,  War  and  that  many  of  the  garment-, 
worn,  especially  by  the  women,  contain  considerably  less  cloth.     In  the 
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5  7sars  ended  190P-10  the  average  domestic  iriill  consijnption  of  cotton  per 
capita  vfas  25.?  T:>o"ijnds,  vheveas  in  the  5  vears  ended  1930-31,  a  period  in 
which  hijisiness  activity  \Yas  hoth  hl,^;,h  and  low,  it  was  26.2  poiinds.  In 
this  latter  period, .  hc^7ever,  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  raw  cotton  and 
cotton  textiles  was'  used  for  industrial  p^arposes  than  in  the  earlier  period. 
It  is  estiinat'ed  th_at  on  the  average  the  equivalent  of  3.2  pounds  of  cotton 
per  capita  -v/as  used  in  the  "jroduction  .of  automo "biles  and  casings  in  the 
latter  period  v/hereas  in  the  earlier  period  practically  no  cotton  was  used 
for  such  purposes.      Style  changes  and  the  question  of  increased  competition 
fro.Ti  other ■  textile;  materials  are  closel/  associated.       Sonie  of  us  in  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  are  noxi  trying  to  get  some  rough  measure 
of  the  extent-  of  this  competition  "between  cotton  and  other  fihers.    We  hope 
to  deal  with  the  results.-  of  our  findings  in  considerable  detail  in  a 
forthcoming  report.     It  might-'^c-e  said  no\7,  however,   that  rayon  consumtion  in 
the  United  States  within  a  -period  of  25  years  has  increased  from  alraost 
nothing  to  ahout  250,0D0,0'"'6  -rounds,  and  mar>ed  increases  have  also  occurred 
in  many  foreign  countries.  .  In  1934  the  world  croduction  of  rayon  was 
775, 000, COQ -pounds,  equivalent  on  a  ' 'O-ind-per-pound  "basis  to  1,600,000  "bales 
of  cotton.    -Rayon  production  had  apparently  increased  to  a  still  higher  level 
in  1935.    From  1910. to  1914  the  average  world  production  of  rayon  amounted 
to  20,000,000  pounds,  the  equivalent  of  only  40,000  hales..-.of  cotton. 

The  question  of  the  outloolc  for 'Jimerican  cotton  and  the  American 
cotton  ;.oroducer  takes  one  into  the  realm  of  predictions  ".■mich.  I  should  like 
to  avoid.    However,  it  seems  proha"ble  that  the  new  program  which  is  "being 
launched  at  Memphis  should  heir)  the  -'roduc_r  to  lower  his  production  costs 
and  improve  the  spinning  qualities  of  his  cotton.     Both  of  these  should  help 
American  cotton  and  the  Aaerican  producer,  from  the  standpoint  of  comroetition 
from  foreign  cotton  as  well  as  from  ofr.cr  textile  miaterials.     In  addition 
to  these  factors,  we  know  that  business -conditions  are  improving  throughout 
the  world  and  efforts  are  "being  m.ade  to  reduce  trade  restrictions.  The 
extent  to  which  "business  activit.y  is  likely  to  increase  further  during  the 
next  fev/  years  is  ■oro'blem.atical ,  "but  we  do  kn6v;  that  in  the  past  we  have 
comie  out  of.  each  depression  and  that  general  "business  conditions  have 
continued  until  they  have  exceeded  any  previous  level.        Should  this  cccvir 
in  the  next  few  years,  it  v/ould  ma.terially  "benefit  the  "oosition  of  Anerican 
cotton  and  the  cotton  farmer' s  economic  position  and  v/ell-being. 
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Table  l.-Istimated  gross  value  per  acre;  gross 
labor;  returns  to  labor;  average  quanti.;,'  of 
acre,  for  growing,  harvesting,  and  marketing 
the  relative  importance  of  these  crops  in 

producing  states 
 ,  (Avera^^e  1923-32 


costs  per  acre  other  than 
man  labor  required  per 
specified  crops,  and 
the  10  leading  cotton- 


Crops 


Cotton  , 

Corn  4/   

Tobacco  5/   , 

Wheat  6/   , 

Oats  7j   

Total  of  5  crops 

All  hay  

Peanuts  9/   

Sweetpotatoes  . . . . 
Potatoes   


Total  of  9  crops 


•  • 

Per- 

J 

Return 

L  to  : 

; Estimated 

cent-  : 

Costs: 

labor 

after  : 

Hours 

: number  of 

: Acreage  : 

age  : 

Gross  : 

per  : 

deducting  : 

of 

:  hours 

: harv  est-: 

of  : 

value  : 

acre  : 

0  the  r 

costs  : 

man 

:  labor 

:     ed  : 

total  : 

per  : 

other: 

: 

Per  : 

labor 

:  used  in 

acre-  : 

acre  : 

than  ; 

Per  : 

hour  : 

per 

:  producing 

; 

age  in: 

2/  : 

labor: 

acre  : 

of  ; 

acre 

:  each 

; 

crops  : 

: 

3/  : 

• 
» 

man  : 

:     c  rop 

; 

l-  : 

: 

: 

: 

labor  : 

: 

1 , 000 

Per- 

Dol- 

Dol- 

Dol- 

Million 

acres 

cent 

lars 

lars 

lars 

Cents 

Hours 

hours 

39,444 

40.6 

30.82 

17.28 

13.54 

15.9 

85 

3 , 553 

25,823 

26.8 

14.60 

12.60 

2.00 

5.4 

37 

955 

916 

.9 

121 . 94 

52.40 

69.54 

17.4 

400 

36  8 

8,371 

8.6 

15.14 

14.44 

.70 

20 

167 

1,312 

1.3 

11.57 

10.92 

.65 

4.3 

15 

20 

75,866 

78.0 

6,237 

6.4 

13.96 

16 

100 

1,472 

1.5 

55,00 

8/ 

67 

99 

553 

.6 

93.01 

8/ 

8/ 

^1 

120 

66 

325 

.3 

112.33 

8/ 

8/ 

80 

26 

84,473  86.8 


Acrease  and  value-per-acre  data  computed  fro  i  records  in  the  Division  of  Crop 
and  Livestock  Estimates.     Costs,  hours  of  labor  per  acre,  aiid  returns  to  labor 
computed  from  data  gathered  by  the  Division  of  Parm  Management  and  Costs, 
l/  Estimated  average  acreage  in  all  crops  including  double-cropped  acreage, 
acreage  in  bearing  and  nonbearing  orchards,  and  acreage  in  vegetable  gardens, 
2/  u-ross  value  per  acre  for  cotton  includes  lint  and  seed;  for  com,  grain 
arl  stover;  for  wheat  and  oats,  grain  and  straw;  for  peanuts,  nuts  and  hay,  or 
straw.    Based  on  average  yields  and  weighted  aveiuge  farm  price  for  each  strte, 
3/  Includes  charges  for  fertilizer  ,and  other  materials,  horse  and  tractor 
work,  other  power,  machinery  and  equipment,  land  rent,  and  miscellaneous  items, 
4/  Acreage  figure  is  for  corn  for  all  purposes.     Costs  and  returns  are  for 
com  harvested  for  grain. 

5/  Tobacco  o.creage  is  the  total  for  all  types  produced  in  the  10  states. 
Costs  end  returns  apply  to  flue-cured  tobacco  gro^vn  in  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  and  Georgia.     The  acreage  of  this  tobacco  in  these  States  was  86  per- 
cent of  the  total  acreage  of  all  tobacco  in  the  10  states. 

^/  The  acreage  figure  is  a  yearly  avt^rage  for  the  10  states.     The  costs  and 
returns  axe  based  on  the  total  wheat  grown  for  grain,  exclusive  of  Oklaiaoraa  and 
Texas.    In  Oklahoma,  and  Texa.s,  the  bulk  of  wheat  is  produced  in  noncotton- 
produclng  areas.    There  were  885,000  acres  in  wheat  in  the  eight  states,  which 
was  11  percent  of  the  total  wheat  acreage  of  the  10  states, 
7/  Costs  and  returns  are  for  oats  ha.rvested  for  grain. 
8/  Not  available. 

^/  Returns  and  labor  requirements  a.re  for  peanuts  harvested  for  nuts.  The 
acreage  figure  is  for  peanuts  for  all  purposes  if  planted  solid.    Of  the  total 
peanut  acreage,  67  percent  wr-s  harvested  for  nuts. 
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•Tn.ble  2.-Estiin- ted  s^iount  of  iiiiproved  pr.sture  and  crop  land  required  for 
producing  $100  worti  of  products  from  different  livestock  enterprises 
rnd  cotton  and  the  estim-ted  gross  value  per  acre  of  livestock  and 
cotton  rnd  the  quantity  of  labor  utilized  for  producing  cotton 
rnd  livestock  in  eight  of  the  principal  cotton  states  l/ 


:  Crop  and  p.? 

.sturc  land 

11  .~  rl 
Liu  cU-CLL 

^0*  '^Y\    1  ^""nri  T* 

:     to  produce 

$100  worth 

of 

Gross 

required 

products  2/ 

vol  TIP 

Item 

Inrproved  : 

of 

of  land 

Crop  : 

pasture  : 

lO  h  -  Jl 

pi  O  U.UU  u  s 

used 

land  : 

'laad  : 

per  acre 

3/ 

:  Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Doll=-\rs 

nours 

Dairy  c-.ttle, 

(sour  crcnjn  basis)  ... 

3.6 

3.6 

7.2 

13.90 

35.0 

Dairj'-  cattle, 

(fluid  niilk  basis)  ... 

2.3 

2.3 

4.6 

21.75 

39.0 

Poul try , 

3.5 

.3 

3.8 

25.30 

53.0 

Beef  cattle, 

5 . 3 

15.  9 

23.2 

4.30 

13.0 

Ho-s, 

6.1 

1.2 

7.3 
2.8 

13.70 
36.25 

40.0 
112.0 

2.8 

l/  rac  ciii^ht  cotton  States  included  in  the  above  results  ojre  North  GaJ"olina, 
South  C-rolina.,  Oeorgia,  Ala.b-'jna.,  Tcimessee,  mississippi,  Louisi-^na,  and 
Arkiiisas.    Oklahoma  and  Texas  were  excluded  bee  ruse  in  each  of  these  States, 
the  principal  livestock  producing  -areas  ajre  to  a  considerable  extent,  non- 
cotton-producing  areas. 

2/  In  caJculating  the  quantity  of  products  produced,  it  was  assumed  thr.t  the 
different  crops  would  return  a  yield  eqaaJ.  to  the  avera.ge  yield  reported  for 
the  period  1923-52.     The  value  was  calculated  by  multiplying  the  estimated 
production  of  livestock  nxA  products  for  the  indicated  livestock  enterprises 
by  the  a.vera.ge  farm  price  reported  for  the  eight  Sta.tes,  for  the  period 
1923-32,    The  value  shown  includes  aJl  livestock  and  products  sold  or  traded, 
used  on  the  farms,  and  an  estimated  value  to  the  farmer  for  the  manure  produced 
For  cotton,  the  gross  value  is  the  annual  average  vaJue  of  lint  -^nd  seed, 
1923-32.    lor  tobacco,  values  -^xe  based  on  returns  from  fluo-cured  in  Uorth 
Crj-olina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  1923-32. 

3/  Includes  labor  for  caring  for  livestock  ajid  for  producing  feed  and  pasture 
croTDS  used  by  livestock.  For  cotton,  the  labor  figare  is  the  an:nial  avera.ge, 
1928-32.  For  tobacco,  the  quantity  of  la.bor  per  acre  is  the  estimated  annual 
a.verage  for  flue-c^ared  in  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia. 
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